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ABSTRACT 

This paper argues that unsatisfactory argumentative 
and expository texts generated by college students represent a 
simplification of complex discourse structures. It asserts that the 
usual explanations for poor student performance, such as illogical 
thinking, lack of academic commitment, and poor mastery of grammar, 
are unsatisfactory. The paper proposes that inadequate writing stems 
from a simplified script in the inexperienced student writer's 
internal representation of what argumentative discourse should be. 
The simplified script lacks some features that mark successful 
academic writing because students are unaware of the cognitive 
executive routines underlying sophisticated argument. When students 
learn to execute rhetorical strategies of decision-making, their 
simplified mental representation of academic discourse will give way 
to a mature sophisticated script, then their writing will become 
convincingly substantiated, more coherent, and better focused. 
(KDM) 
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Introduction 



Effective academe writing produce -J* ^Jjj^ 
Adequacies such as a lack of : foes a para ra - d . ^ « dcbatablc 
, whole, vague S , indicating their relation to 

statements, and items of »» f »" n,tIon 8*^". „ thcmc . Teachers are apt to 

*£SSS to ^^CK °< - a Poor command of 
put down these textual uaws 10 m-u... j i a7 i n css This paper offers an 

Umar and limited vocab, ,1.0 , ^ f ^1 " u " nJtive/exp'ository texts 
alternative view. It proposes that 8 sUucturc 

... f . f eKrttlf whv wc should look askance at the usual 

ThiS Vr^^^tfSZ to think logically, etc.). The 
explanations of ineffective student wn ""B V _ ffl bc presented and 

Amative explanation ^^^^^S^A argumentative 
Sure simplification for the teaching of acadcm.c writing. 



Unhelpful Explanations of Ineffective Writing 

"My students can't think" is a common complaint among writing teachers 
lying to expll he unsatisfactory arguments in their students essays. An exam e 

commitment to school writing assignments. These assumptions 
qTsrtonable verity but also cany counter-productive pedagogical impl.cat.ons. 
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The assumption of insufficiency of intelligence is dubious when the writers 
concerned ire university students who have year after year passed examinations in a 
variety of academic subjects. Its pedagogical implication is that there is little to be 
done about students' ineffective academic writing because it is too late to increase a 
university student's intelligence quotient to enable her or him to think better. It is 
more useful to take the position that students can think, and to ask what cognitive 
manoeuvres must be executed to "think" during writing so that students can be 
taught efficient procedures for selecting ideas and linguistic conventions to produce 
organized, coherent written discourse. 

Another unhelpful position is to attribute ineffective writing to laziness or 
lack of commitment to school writing (e.g. Pianko, 1979). Many unsuccessful 
student writers in my classes are among the most diligent students I have ever 
taught, willing to re-write a text three or four times. Each re-write is a marginal 
improvement over the previous attempt, clearly indicating that the root of the 
problem is not laziness but an unsophisticated composing process that takes time 
and sustained effort to improve. 

The belief that ineffective writing springs from an imperfect mastery of 
grammar is prevalent among writing teachers. The fact that the flaws noted of ESL 
student writing (lack of focus, inadequate substantiation, etc.) are also observed in 
native English-speaking students throws this belief into doubt. Miller (1980), who 
taught American freshmen, and Peters (1986), who studied the writing of Australian 
university students, are among the researchers who report native speaker students' 
inability to write coherent, satisfying arguments. In the National University of 
Singapore where there are remedial English students who have a low level 
command of grammar and students majoring in English whose grammar is far 
better, a teacher with eighteen year's experience with both groups of students has 
noted the same writing problem common to both: the inability to focus their 
writing and sustain an argument with the needs of the target audience in mind 
(Kwan-Terry, 19*9). 

Further doubt is thrown on the poor grammar explanation in view of the 
observation of text linguists that "we often communicate successfully with 
'deviant,' structurally ill-formed utterances" (Enkvist, 1990, p.25). From a 
pedagogical point of view the poor grammar explanation is an unsatisfactory 
explanation because of its implication that more remedial grammar lessons will lead 
to better written communication. As many classroom teachers will testify, the time 
md effort spent correcting surface structure mistakes are never rewarded with a 
corresponding degree of improvement in communicative effectiveness in students' 
texts that makes the trouble worthwhile. 
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Wc need a more satisfactory explanation of ineffective writing, and one 
that can provide positive directions for teachers interested in helping students 
develop better strategies for academic text production. 

Simplification of Discourse Structure in Student Writing 

This paper proposes the view that inadequate writing stems from a 
! simplified script in the inexperienced student writer's internal representation of 
i what argumentative discourse should be. The simplified script locks some features 
that mark successful academic writing because students are unaware of the 
j conventions of academic discourse or incapable of the cognitive executive routines 
y underlying sophisticated argument 

Student writers simplify the discourse structure of argumentative discourse 
because the composing processes they have acquired in school composition classes 
are inadequate for the complexities of constructing organized, substantiated, 
coherent arguments. Unable to cope with the simultaneous demands of selecting 
information, ordering and restructuring it to fit the situational context, and searching 
for the linguistic means to signal logic and coherence, students simplify by omitting 
some of the operations involved in the assembly of an effective argumentative text 
and reducing others to manageable proportions. The simplification process is much 
like what children do when they produce a stick figure in an attempt to draw a 
human figure. Complex human anatomy is reduced to a circle for the head and a 
few lines for torso and limbs, and fine distinctions like differentiation between arm 
and forearm are omitted. 

It is possible that the notion of a macro-level organizational structure of 
argumentative discourse is foreign to student writers. An investigation of the 
composing processes of ESL students at the National University of Singapore 
revealed the predominance of a word/sentence-focused approach to writing, and 
planning strategies that did not result in the integration of disparate items of 
information into a global plan for the whole text (Chandrasegaran, 1991). Students 
write as if they have no awareness of global organization plans, which raises the 
question: How can they simplify what they do not know? 

The answer lies in distinguishing two kinds of simplification. One is the 
simplification of knowledge and skills that one has mastered and can perform with 
facility. An example is foreigner-talk which is an attempt by native speakers to 
simplify grammar and lexis so as to be understood by less proficient speakers of the 
language. The other kind of simplification is simplifying what one has not mastered 




or has only a hazy notion of much like th* i 9Um » M > 

procedures in a hear, transpTn or ^ yTo YZZTT ^"^ 
represent what he thinks writin* i\ Thl a °f squ,gg| cs which 

"g-enUtive/pe^ 

simplification. ,t is the resu.t ofa simp.i^Cnt. sc^ Z ^ZT' 
essay must have 'points' related th~ L • A P g cs llkc thls: a " 
mJcontain ontFZl^J^^^ ° rga " ized in ^"graphs, and 
thematic unity) are wanting ^ ^ m ° re ,mp0rtan, fcat ""* (e.g. 



1. 
2. 



Inadequate or missing support arguments 
S!:!!' Cd ra,her *- «P' ic " -lational infonnation 



3. Omitted closure 



iHustrated^^f ^ ~ ^,ow and 

studied English for more than 10 Zr, 8 I , ""'versity students who have 
instruction.^ s* „* „ m t^arts and ! 7? ^ " * mCdiU '" ° f 
University of Singapore w er ^ tlnHi T ? C ' CnCe faCU ' ,y ° f thc NationaI 
language s'kills whicn hadLe S,^" 8 ? COhr " to U ^" dc 
administered on admission to univ^ty ' 6 ,nade£,Ua,C 3 ,est 

/. Inadequate or Missing Support 

r * r PO« or 

ofLg unsup 8 ;^ Xoli^. C ' a,mS ,mPrCSS CXami " erS " bc »- «*■ 

discussion section of a ld,„, P °J ° f SU PP ort taken {rom ^ 

Promoting ^clVas « c^ee"! " °" ^ CffCC,iVe " CSS ° f 3 TV ad -«-me„t 
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Figure 1. Absence of Support 



1. 60% of the uodergraduates witch most of the advertisements during 
commercial breaks and nearly all of them (95%) noticed the advertisement on 
teaching as a career. 

2. This suggests that the advertisement by the Ministry of Education is successful 
and effective. 

3. TV advertisement can continue to be used to promote the idea of teaching as a 
career. 

(Student TLY) 

Sentence 2 which states the interpretation of the finding is not 
substantiated, thereby raising unanswered question: Why is the advertisement 
considered successful? In what way is it effective? The missing support represents 
a missed step in the student's mental script of argumentative discourse. It results 
from the non-performance of a cognitive operation that activates writer awareness 
of the reader's need for elaboration. 

When the student becomes aware of the need for elaboration the skeletal 
script is fleshed out, as Figure 2 shows. In Figure 2, which comes from student 
TLY's third attempt at the assignment, we see the writer's attempt to support her 
interpretation of a finding by explaining why she says the advertisement can be 
considered 'interesting' and 'unique'. 



Figure 2. Supportive Argument Inserted 

It was found that 95% of the undergraduates interviewed saw and remembered the 
TV advertisement promoting teaching as a career. This suggests that the 
advertisement was able to create a lasting impression and that it must have been 
interesting and unique. It is unique in that it makes use of the analogy of 
sculpture. In the advertisement the teacher is portrayed as a sculptor who carves 
and shapes stone into a human figure, just like teachers shaping the personalities 
and characters of students. The analogy of the sculptor stimulates interest in the 
audience, catching their attention and making them remember the message. 

(Student TLY) 
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2. Non-explicit or Omitted Relational Information 

The second characteristic of student generated academic discourse _ is 
• mn lied or omitted, as opposed to explicitly stated, relational information. This 
iropnea or ommcu, » ff inter-sentence level, i.e. 

whole" (p.H3). 

Immature student writers rely heavily on implicit coherence (Evensen 

p^ag" h 1ro"he Interpretation of Results section of a report on whether NUS 
Sents do any reading other than assigned course-related reading. 

Figure 3. Absence of Explicit Logical Relations 

1. The .,me spen, on reading .he newspaper is directly re.a.ed .. how much 
knowledge the reader can obtain from the newspaper. 

2, From .he findings only 5% of .he in.erviewees do no. read .he newspaper a. 



all. 



3 ' This me«s .ha. ou. of 20 undergradua.es one does no. read .he newspaper. 

4. The reason is .ha. i. is no. required in .heir course and .heir course reqmres a 

lot of reference reading. . 

5. However, fur.her observa.ion found .ha. .hese people ge. .heir curren. affa.rs 
knowledge from watching .he 9 o'clock news on TV. 

6 Most of the interviewees fall into the category of those spendmg less than one 
hour reading the newspaper, which may be due » the fact that the study work load 

ishMvy ---' (Student TBQ 
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There is no explicit relation between sentence 1 and the next four 
sentences all of which say nothing about either time spent on newspaper read.ng or 
ESS* obtained from such reading. The topic of sentence 1 (fme spent on 
newspaper reading) is not alluded to again in the paragraph until sentence 6. The 
significant meaning implied in the relations between sentences 1, 2 and 6 seems to 
be that most undergraduates do read the paper and spend less than an hour per day 
doing so. However, the reader who makes this inference is thrown into doubt by 
senl-nces 3, 4 and 5 which appear to shift the discussion to a defence of the 
minority who do not read the paper. In simplified text generation different sirands 
of thought are set down, probably as they come to mind, and no attempt is made to 
evaluate the logical connection between them or to make the connect.on exphcit to 
the reader. The complex process of thinking out relations between .deas before 
selecting meaning for the next unit of text is reduced to a simpler routine: thmk up 
ideas and select anything that has some connection to any top.c in the prev.ous 
sentence. 

The convention of making explicit part-whole relations at the macro level 
in academic discourse facilitates the reader's understanding of the organ.zational 
structure of the text Without overt relational information the reader .s compelled to 
rely on his/her inferencing capabilities to work out the relevance of items of 
information to the global purpose of the text. In simplified student texts the 
motivation for items of information often remains obscure despite the reader s most 
cooperative efforts at inferencing because the unstated link is known only to the 
writer Figure 4 is an example of a student text that fails to state the relevance of an 
episode to the main argument of which the episode is a part. The purpose of the 
episode is to interpret the finding regarding one reported method of coping with 
stress in the context of the larger argument (i.e. the Discussion section of the report) 
which carries the theme: religion is a significant factor in helping undergraduates to 
cope with stress. 



Figure 4. Absence of Relation between Part and Whole 

The second Urges! group were those who responded: "Cany on wilh life" (20%). 
Unlike the group who resort lo religious practices (praying, visits lo place of 
worship, etc.). ibis group seems lo have in altitude of self reliance. Such an 
altitude probably has connection lo the g.oup's religious belief in rebirth and re- 
death. This concept teaches lhal \ . . the conditions of each new form of existence 
are determined by the merit and demerit of the actions lhal have taken place in 
previous forms of existence' (Encyclopedia of Religion). . . . Therefore, this group 
of people believe they have lo endure suffering all by themselves. They do not 
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the concept of reaching out to God for help like the first group. [The 



have 



discussion ends here.] 



(Student SN) 



Student SN ends her discussion of the findings without stating anywhere in 
,he text the connection between the point of the episode in Figure 4 and the theme 
of the whole discussion section, which is: religion is a significant factor in coping 
with stress regardless of whether subjects report religious practices like praying. At 
aTriting conference after her report was written SN was able to explain the musing 
connection: the "second largest" group's response, like the first group s, is also 
based on religious belief, thus underlining again the significance of religion n 
undergraduates' coping with stress. Many students, like SN, are able to explain 
m ,cro 8 level relationships and the motivation for items of information in then r text 
"Jen questioned. Their failing to do so when writing cannot then be the result of 
an inability to think. 

At writing conferences, prompted by the teacher's questions (e.g. Why do 
vou say X?), student writers invariably succeed in supplying missing links and 
stating the relevance of the ideas in their essays. However, during composing the 
same students are unable to identify the absence ot relational information because 
•he teacher's prompts are not available. Without the teacher's prompts students are 
unable to perform the difficult task of organizing their ideas and anticipating 
audience need. Their strategy is to simplify the complex process of organ.za ion 
,„d present information as they would in an unstructured oral communication 
situation. So items of information are given as they come to mind or in the order in 
which they were learnt, instead of organized in logical linear steps to suit the 
purpose of the text In oral communication, however, one's audience are able to ask 
questions and say what part of the message is unclear. This is not possible in 
writing The writer therefore has to organize disparate pieces of information m o a 
hierarchical framework and be aware of when part-whole relations and motivation 
for information have to be explicitly staled. 



3. Omitted Closure 



The third characteristic feature found in students' simplified discourse is 
the absence of the closure at the end of an argument, which physically may be a 
paragraph, an episode comprising several paragraphs, or an entire section of more 
than one episode in an essay or report. Omitted closure gives the impression that 
the argument has been abandoned and left hanging in mid-air, as it were, instead ot 
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being brought to an appropriate close • 

Figures. Paragraph With Closure 

lbe re .a,ionship between punishments ..uched ,o illegal 

simply could comprehend ne.ther h P^ ^eu^en. of scale, .o 
behavior nor .he rewards .inked to con « ^ ^ o{ An 

me asure b.eUigence w» poss.h.e pu e ^ ^ 

, Q . of 75 had been se, as .he d.v.d.n - . ^ ^ ^ , 

feeblemindedness . ... and ^"^ ^ menttUy deficien.. However, 
substantia, proportion of .mpr.sone4 ^ . ^ ,„„ by 

extensive inte.Ugence testing by .he Amy * yd. * {eeble . minded . a 

finding «ha. made many people ^ ^ c0mparlS0 „ s 

proC edu re sof .he in.e..i gence tes er. ^ ^ (w0 

between prisoners and of roenlal dcficic „cy diminished in 
populations. Theor.es about .he causal 

popularity- 

From ClinuuStoXby Gresham M Sykes 

- the reader has no statement of the 
Without an appropriate closure _tb r ^ or facr mcmory 

ovation behind the argument ^^Z^X »■ " ™« 

of earlier text, if the mot.vaUon is stated 
to surmise, as is the case in Ftgure 6. 

Figure 6. Omitted Closure 

„f .h* online-out law is not to sweep the 
Fif «,y. , fee, tha, the ^^^^ » * ^ *< 
pr0 b.em of apathy under the carpet, .ns O scheme, but that 

donation. P(60s). (Student 12. Final draft) 

Note: P denotes pause in seconds. 

m 11 



The excerpt in Figure 6 is from a letter written by a student to a newspaper 
to express support for a law (in the making at the time) known as the opting-out law 
under which all non-Muslim Singaporeans are potential organ donors unless they 
indicate in writing their wish to opt out. According to the student, who was 
interviewed immediately after he had finished writing (details of this study are 
reported in Chandrasegaran, 1991), the deleted words at the end of the paragraph 
began an abandoned sentence that was "tb'j new law would make things simpler for 
potential donors". Had the sentence been written, it would have made a suitable 
closure to the paragraph for it would have highlighted the overall theme of the 
letter: that the opting-out law will facilitate organ donation. 

The student's self-reported reason for aborting his intended closing 
sentence after a 60-second pause was his concern that the letter "would be too 
long". The basis of his decision is telling. It reflects the inexperienced student 
writer's inadequate concept of the discourse structure of academic 
expository/argamenUtive writing. The concept is a simplified script in which the 
closure is dispensable or of so little significance that it can be sacrificed for the sake 
of a parameter of secondary importance like the physical length of the text 

The three manifestations of discourse structure simplification described in 
this section - inadequate support, non-explicit relational information and omitted 
closure - have pedagogical implications which are briefly set out below. 

Implications for Teaching 

This paper has argued that a simplified script of written academic 
discourse is at the root of ineffective student writing. It follows then that writing 
teachers should aim at helping students to internalize a more sophisticated script 
containing all the moves expected in good academic writing. The instructional 
methodology for realizing this aim has to include more than the study of model 
texts, because product study alone will not lead to the acquisition of the cognitive 
behaviours necessary for effective discourse generation. Knowing that support is a 
feature of academic argument does not equip the student with the capability of 
deciding when support is in order or how to generate and select appropriate 
supporting details. There must be learning activities that enable students to 
experience the internal states and the cognitive processes underlying effective 
decision-making in composing. 



Tethers on help Modems to oveicome the limittlioos of their intern.! 
In nromotin* the whole-text communicative approach to writing 

^!iirr 8 .««o ,0 s :rrs 

tSESKZKES^^ -no h'ow .« «t S»oe„, 
problem as reicjencc pu.u» e5 *i:fw scriot if their dec sion-mtking is 

writers will be se-tence or paragraph 

S TdeVsoldTbv tie as " i eTworl sentence or paragraph), the method of 
deeded ^^^ la " |||ed tmong ksL university students (Chandtascgaran, 
SHTSS^SSS^ takes time and dedicated effort. Procedure. 
121 students to experience a felt sense of writer purpose to 
•Tthe^dtrWd for supporting arguments or clarification and to practise 

[H'teoofd « *• SUU »"°" P '" S """ ! 

surface structure accuracy for its own sake. 



Conclusion 

The oeda R ofcical implications presented above underline the value of 

^rTnS^aimplificaUon theory has the f^J^SSS^ 
whole-text, rhetorical approach to writing instruction aimed at helping student 
master the cognitive operations leading to the generation of communicatively 
Xati 2 discourse. Teachers who believe that inapt writing ar.es from 
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dmriifytag complex discourse structure will find it natural to accept the challenge 
teaching students the mental procedures for making composing decisions 
ppropriate to writer purpose and reader expecUtions, e.g. procedures for dead.ng 
S to select details so as to maintain the focal point, when and how to state 
Sons between topics to achieve global coherence, etc.. When student learn ta^ 
Scute rhetorical strategies of decision-making their simplified mental 
Presentation of academic discourse will give way to a mature sophisticated script, 
Sn their writing will become convincingly substantiated, '.nore coherent, and better , 
focused. 
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